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ABSTRACT 

The 1975-76 Hartford Project Concern Program marks 
the end of a decade in which Hartford and suburban communities have 
participated in a voluntary busing program aimed at enriching the 
educational opportunities of both urban and suburban youths In May 
1976^ the Capitol Region Education Council received a grant from the 
Connecticut State Department of Education to implement a design for 
the evaluation of the 1975-76 Hartford Project Concern Program. Due 
to budgetary and time constraints, it was decided to focus upon two 
crucial areas, the cognitive and affective impact of Project Concern 
on program participants. A basic decision was made to evaluate 
student cognitive growth using a standardized commercially available 
reading test. It was further decided that the affective impact of 
Project Concern would be evaluated through a survey of the attitudes 
of students, suburban teachers, and suburban parents using 
questionnaires. (Author/MV) 
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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION AND EVALUATION METHODOLOGY 
Introduction 

The 19 75-76 Hartford Project Concern Program marJcs the end 
of a decade in which Hartford and suburban communities have par- 
ticipated in a voluntary busing program aimed at enriching the 
educational opportunities of both urban and suburban youth. 
During this ten year period, the participation of suburban com- 
munities has been expanded from five to fourteen towns. Also, 
public school enrollment in this program has grown from about 
300 pupils at grades X-5 to close to 1000 pupils at grades K-12. 
The future of Project Concern looks equally promising as evi- 
denced by continued and expanded support of the program by the 
Connecticut State Department of Education. In addition, Hartford 
and the suburban communities have agreed to increase the public 
school student enrollment in Project Concern by approximately 
10% during the 1976-77 school year. 

As the Project Concern program has expanded, so have the 
inquiries regarding its effectiveness. More specifically, school 
boards, educators, and citizens in participating communities 
have been asking whether Project Concern is successful from an 
educational standpoint. The difficulty in answering this ques- 
tion lies in defining the term "successful." Some accept the 
ability of students of differing races to interact effectively 
as evidence of the success of Project Concern. Others seek 
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measures of cognitive and affective test growth as evidence of 
program success. In May 1976 , the Capitol Region Eclucation 
Council received a grant from the Connecticut State Department 
of Education to address such issues through the development and 
implementation of a design for the evaluation of the 1975-76 
Hartford Project Concern Program. 

Deyelopinent of the Evaluation Design 

Upon receiving the grant for the evaluation of Project 
Concern, the Capitol Region Education Council established a 
steering committee. The role of this committee was to select 
and work with an evaluation consultant on the development of a 
design for the Evaluation of Project Concern consistent with 
the needs of the participating communities. The membership of 
this committee was as follovrs : 

1. Representing the Capitol Region Education Council 

John J. Allison^ Jr. 
Executive Director 
Philip Saif 
Director of Evaluation 

2. Representing the Connecticut State Department of 
Education 

Wallace Roby 

Title I Program Specialist 

3. Representing the Hartford Public Schools 

John Alschuler 

Special Assistant 

Hartford Board of Education 

Robert Nearine 

Administrator for Funding and Evaluation 

William F. Paradis 
Supervisor, Project Concern 
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4. Representing the Suburban School Districts 

Robert Goldman 
Superintendent 

South Windsor. Public Schools 
As work coTnmericed on the development of the design for the 
evaluation of Pro ject Concern , it was evident that many aspects 
of the program could be evaluated. Due to budgetary and time 
constraints, it was decided to focus upon two crucial areas, the 
cognitive and affective impact of Pro ject Concern on program 
participants, 

, The steering committee met with its evaluation consultant 
on several occasions from May to September, 1975, to react to 
alternative methods for evaluating the cognitive and affective 
impact of Project Concern, The design options for evaluating 
the cognitive effects of the program evolved smoothly. . A basic 
decision was made to evaluate student cognitive growth using a 
standardized commercially available reading test. The potential 
of using various research designs and standardized tests in this 
assessment of reading growth was explored systematically and 
appropri? ;;e alternatives were identified. 

Efforts to develop a design for the evaluation of the affec- 
tive impact of Project Concern were less fruitful. Initially, 
a decision was made to explore the possibility of assessing the 
affective impact of the program in the areas of attitude toward 
school, self-concept, and social relations. The major problem 
arose when an attempt was made to identify techniques for meas- 
uring student behavior in these areas. Serious doubt was cast 
upon the validity or accuracy of available' techniques for the 

o 
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assessment of affective student behavior. The basic argument 
presented x^as that each of the techniques reviewed for the 
assessment of affective student behavior were inherently cul- 
turally biased and would not provide quality information for 
policy decision-making. At the recommendation of the steering 
committee 5 a consultant with expertise in th »ir 
assessment of student affective behavior w- ic co review 

and modify the affective instruments under consideration with 
.the intent of minimizing the validity and inherent culture bias 
problems identified. Dr. Dalton Jones of the Department of 
Child Psychology at the University of Massachusetts assumed this 
responsibility . 

At the conclusion of the' summer ^ the potential alternatives 
for evaluating the cognitive and affective impact of Project 
Concern were delineated by the evaluation consultant and steer- 
ing committee. Two meetings were held in September and October 
1976, v;here these evaluation alternatives were presented to 
superintendents and board of education chairpersons from com- 
munities participating in Project Concern. After considerable 
discussion of the various alternatives, a decision was made 
regarding the cognitive component of the evaluation as follows: 

The evaluation will seek to answer the following 
major question! 

What Woodcock Reading Mastery Test 
growth have Project Concern students 
in the suburbs exhibited? 

with two subsections: 

Does the Woodcock Reading Mastery Test 
growth of Project Concern students in 

14 
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the suburbs differ from the grov;th of 
those students who have remained in 
Hartford? 

Does the Woodcock Reading Mastery Test 
growth of Project Concern students in 
the ^ suburbs differ from the growth of 
their suburban classroom peers? 

(From CREC Memo of October 2^, 1975.) 
Regarding the affective component of the evaluation, a 
decision was made not to use the affective assessment techniques 
identified and further developed during the design phase of the 
evaluation. Superintendents and board of education chairpersons 
reaffirmed the position of the steering committee that the in- 
struments under consideration would not provide adequate infor- 
mation for policy decision-making. It was further decided 
that the affective impact of Project Concern would be evaluated 
through a survey of the attitudes of students, suburban teach- 
ers, and suburban parents using modified versions of the ques- 
tionnaires developed by Dr. Thomas I^, Mahan in an earlier eval- 
uation of Project Concern (Mahan, 1968). A task force was 
appointed to work with the project evaluator on the modifica- 
tion of the Mahan instruments. Membership on this task force 
was as follows: 

1. Philip Saif 

Capitol Region Education Council 

2. I-Jallace Roby 

Connecticut State Department of Education 

3 . Richard Lakin 
Glastonbury Public Schools 

4. John Alschuler 
Robert Nearine 
Peter Quinn 

Hartford Public Schools 

15 
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5, Charles Clock 

West Hartford Public Schools 

Research Design Considerations 

In order to adequately address the questions posed by the 
participating comniuni tie s about the impact of Project Concern on 
reading growth, it was necessary to focus on the following stu- 
dent groups : 

!• Project Concern Partlcipa - those 

Hartford students attenr >^^lic 
schools in the suburb thrc che 
Pro j ect Concern Prcgrai: 

2. Suburban Classroom Peers «- those sub- 
urban students being instructed in the 
same classrooms as the Project Concern 
participants . 

3. Hartford Students - those students being 
instructed in Hartford who meet the 
eligibility criteria for participation 
in Project Concern. 

Given these three student groups, reading growth was assessed 
using a basic pretest-posttest research design, A random sample 
of students from each group at grades 2, 4 and 6 was adminis- 
tered the Woodcock Reading Mastery Test in the winter and again 
during the spring of the 1975-76 school year. Then pretest to 
posttest reading growth was calculated and assessed in light, of 
the questions being asked by Concern communities. The rela- 
tionship between the research design utilized and the decision- 
making information provided to answer the questions posed by 
participating communities is summarized in Table 1. 

Sampling Considerations 

In order to be sure that the reading growth of Project 
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TABLE 1 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE RESEARCH DESIGN UTILIZED 
TO EXAMINE THE IMPACT OF PROJECT CONCERN ON 
READING ACHIEVEMENT AND THE QUESTIONS POSED BY 
PARTICIPATING COHfTUNITIES 



!• Groups Studied 


.11. Woodcock Reading Mastery Test 
Data Collected 




Pretest 

ResultJ^ 


Posttest Test 
Results Grow-^-^ 


Pro jfc t Concern 


"^1 


PC^ PC^-PC^^^GPC 


Suburban Peers 


SP^ 


SP^ SP^-SP^sGSP 


Hartford Students 


HS, 


HS^ HS^-HS^^GHS 


III, Questions Posed 


IV. Decis ion- Making 
Information Provided 


What Woodcock Reading Mastery Test 
growth have Project Concern students 
in the suburbs exhibited? 


GPC 


Does the Tloodcock Reading Mastery 
Test growth of Project Concern 
sHudents in the suburbs dif*"^^ from 
tl e growth of the students -rrrD have 
remained in Hartford? 


GPC 
GHS 


Does the Tloodcock Reading Mastery 
Test growth of Project Concern 
students in the suburbs differ 
from the growth of their suburban 
classroom peers? 


GPC 
GSP 
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Concern students was representative of the students partici- 
pating in the program a random sample of 80 students was se- 
lected at grades 2, 4 and 6. These students were selected from 
the total population of public school students participating in 
the suburban Project Concern program as of November 1, 1976. A 
summary by community of the number of students in Project Concern 
as well as the number randomly selected for participation in 
the evaluation is presented in Table 2. 

In assessing suburban classroom peer growth, it was also 
important for this growth to be repres atative of the reading 
growth of the Concern child»s suburban classroom peers. This 
created some problems since in most situations only one or two 
Project Concern children were in a class of approximately twenty 
students. Although the best ertlmars -f peer growth could be 
obtained by testing all eightesr. pe^^, this option was neither 
practically nor financially fea.^„\bXa. Upon considering various 
alternatives, it was decided thrarr oidequate estimate of sub- 
urban peer growt:n would be obtsfrsd bT samplimg st random four 
classroom peers ifrom each class-rxrcnr wtere a Project Concern 
child comprisirrg- the evaluatior rsarrrp:^- resided. A summary by 
community of the total number o± ciassrooms scad suburban peers 
comprising the evaluation sample grades 2, 4 and 6 is Tjr-e- 
sented in Table 3 . 

In the selection of the Karr~rd student evaluation sariple, 
every effort was made to select srziierts similar to those 
participating in the Project Concern ivogram. The process 
for selecting participants for Project Concern is as follows: 
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1. A sample of students eligible for the pro- 
gram at each grade level is selected ran- 
domly by pulling every fifth student record 
from the files at Hartford Title I schools, 

2. This sample is then screened to eliminate 
from consideration all students who have 

a tested IQ of 80 or less or who have been 
recommenfled for or have been placed in a 
special class such as IIC, EMR, etc. If 
the IQ is questionable, and the student has 
been referred for additional testing, the 
youngster should also be excluded from con- 
sideration. Finally, all youngsters are 
excluded who have or more days of ab- 
sence during the last school year for which 
^ record available. 

3. Next, a final pool of students eligible for 
participation im Project Concern^ is created 
by asking ths psrsnts of children in the 
screened sample iT they want thsar child to 
participate in the program. 

As openings in the Project Conc3rn program 
become availabi^, new participants are se- 
lected at random from the pool of eligible 
students . 

This saine process was adhered to in the selection of the 
Hartford student evaluation sample participa1d.ng in this eval- 
uation of Project Concern. The Hartford studen- evaluation 
sanple is similar to the Project Concern evalusrion sample to 
the extent that both groups were selected from similar eligible 
attendance areas (i.e.. Title I school districts) using the 
same modified random selection criteria. Although an attempt 
was made to identify a Hartford student sample of 80 students 
at grades 2, i+ amd 6, thi^ was possible only at grades 2 and 6. 
At grade «i a smailer evaluation saanple was identified due to 
two problems. First-, it -was more difficult to contact the par- 
ents of fourth gr^ade students to f^d out whether they would be 
willing to allow their children to participate in Project Concern 
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if an opening was available. Secondly, parents of fourth grade 
students tended to be more reluctant to allow their children to 
participate in Project Concern, The number of students com- 
prising Hartford evaluation sample is summarized by school and 
grade level in Table 4, 

It is important to note that for the md part t:.e Project 
- '^-^^'^ ^ and Hartford students selected for partici- 

pation in the er^aluation of Project Concern according to the 
procedures described did participate. There wer- two basic ^n- 
ditions under wnich an identified student was excluded f rom rrdie 
evaluation ^. 1) the student left the school district, or 2) the 
srudent could.^ot be administered the Woodcock Reading Maste-y 
Test. It was ^dacided that students meeting any one of the fol-^ 
lowing criterizH could not be administered the Woodcock: 

1. ::hildren who have physical disabilities 
rjr impairments which would make the 
Hoodcock results invalid (i.e. 3, deaf- 
rxess, blindness, speech impediments ) ^ 

2. Children who are emotionally disturbed 
and would be psychologically damaged 
by a testing situation , 

3. Children whose parents have definitely 
specified that their child should not 
be tested individually under any cir- 
cumstances . 

In situations where an identified student could not participate 
in the evaluation, another child was selected to take that stu- 
dent's place using appropriate sampling procedures. Due to the 
favorable cocperation of school district personnel in the com- 
munities involved in Project Concern, less than 2% of the 
original sample was excluded from partici-;ation in the evalua- 
trion. 
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TABLE h 

SUMMARY BY SCHOOL AND GRADE LEVEL 
OF THE TOTAL NUMBER OF STUP" IMPRISING 
THE HARTFORD EVALUA". , LE 



School 


Grade 2 


Grade 4 


Grade 6 


Total 


Arsenal 


19 


14 


15 


48 


Jones 


42 


23 


3 J 


98 


Vine 


12 






16 


Waverly 


6 


16 


25 


47 


Wish 


3 


3 


10 


16 


Total 


82 


60 


83 


225 



A problem which can create some difficulty in the eval- 
uation of a program such as Project Concern is sample attri- 
tion. Sample attrition is a situation where students who have 
been pretested are no longer available for post-testing. Attri- 
tion for the samples identified in this evaluation of Project 
Concern is summarized by grade level and groups studied in 
Table 5. From an examination of Table 5, it is evident that 
attrition was not a problem in this evaluation of Project Con- 
cern* For the most part sample attrition did not exceed 10%. 

To be sure that sample attrition did not have an effect 
on pre-post test comparisons, the mean pretest scores of s-tu- 
dents who dropped out of the evaluation sainpiB were calculated 
and compared to the mean pretest results for students who re- 
mained in the evaluation sample. Generally, there was no ob- 
servable difference between the pretest means for students wio 
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remained in the evaluation sample versus those who dropped out. 
This indicates that sample attrition does not have significant 
bearing on interpreting the reading growth of each sample ex- 
amined in this evaluation of Project Concern. 

Instrumentation 

The basic instrument used to assess reading growth was the 
'-Toodcock Reading Mastery Test. The Woodcock Reading Mastery 
Test is an individually administered evaluation instrument which 
yields scores in the following skill areas: 

1. Letter identification 

2. Word identification 

3. Word attack 

*f. Word comprehension 
5. Passage comprehension 
/" 6. Total reading 

The Woodcock was administered on a pre-test (Form A) and 
post-test (Form B) basis to all students comprising the eval- 
uation sample by Hartford Test Specialists. Although serious 
efforts were made to pre-test all students during the same month » 
this was not possible. The pre-test schedule generally emerge'd 
as follows : 

1. Project Concern participants - December 1975 

2. Suburban classroom peers - January 1976 

3. Hartford students - February 1976 

Several factors mediated against pre-testing the suburban 
classroom peers and the Hartford students at the same time as 
the Project Concern participants. In the suburbs, the major 
problem which delayed the pre-testing of suburban peers was the 
need to gain parental permission to test students in some com- 
munities . 
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In Hartford, pretesting was delayed due to difficulties 
encountei->ed in contacting the parents of the prospective Hartford 
evaluation sample to ask if they would be willing to allow their 
child to participate in Project Concern if the opportunity was 
available. When first attempting to contact Hartford parents 
it was found that 845 of the parents did not have telephones. 
When attempting to make personal contact with these parents, 
case workers found that 32% of the parents had moved and 10% • 
were not home. Most of these parents were contacted even- 
tually through the guidance and efforts of school-based social 
workers . 

All students participating in the Project Concern Evalua- 
tion were post-tested in May 1976. 

During pre- and post-testing, the Hartford Test Special- 
ists recorded instances where students exhibited a level of 
distraction or anxiety which they thought cast doubt upon the 
accuracy of the Woodcock Reading Mastery Test results obtained. 
The occurrence of such testing problems was minimal across the 
three groups studied and ranged frora an average of 4.3% at 
grade 2 to 3.2% at grade 6. 

Student, suburban teacher, and suburban parent attitudes 
toward Project Concern were assessed using u series of survey 
instruments developed by the program evaluator in cooperation 
with the task force appointed by superintendents and board of 
education chairpersons from communities participating in 
Project Concern. Sample copies of these instruments are pre- 
sented in the Appendix of this report. It is important to 
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note that these instruments were adapted in part from the 
Mahan (1958) evaluation of Project Concern. Survey items 
bearing close resemblance in content to those used by Mahan 
are marked with an asterisk (-), 

At various times during the design of the attitudinal com 
ponent of the evaluation of Project Concern, consideration was 
given to comparing the student, teacher, and parent responses 
presented in the Mahan study of Project Concern to the results 
gathered in this evaluation ten years later, A decision was 
made not to conduct these comparisons due to the following fac 
tors which could affect the validity of such comparisons: 

1. The Mahan sample of students, teachers, 
and administrators varied considerably 
from the sample studied in this evalua- 
tion of Project Concern. 

2. The minor changes made in the wording 
of the survey items adapted from the 
Mahan study could significantly affect 
the responses gathered in this evalua- 
tion of Project Concern, 

3. Changes in social and educational condi- 
tions since the time of the Mahan study 
could significantly affect the responses 
gathered in this evaluation of Project 
Concern. 

Students comprising the Project Concern, suburban class- 
room peer, and Hartford student evaluation samples were admin- 
istered their respective surveys on a structured interview 
basis. Hartford Test Specialists asked students the various 
questions contained in the survey instruments at the conclu- 
sion of the post-test administration of the Woodcock Reading 
Mastery Test in May 1976. 

The suburban teacher survey was mailed during the last 
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week of May 1976, to the teachers of Project Concern children 
participating in the evaluation. Of the 165 suburban teacher 
survey^ mailed, about 119 (72%) were returned. 

Parents of children at grades 2, H and 6 comprising the 
suburban classroom peer evaluation sample were also mailed the 
suburban parent survey during the last week of May 19 76. Of 
the 619 suburban parent surveys mailed, only about 182 (30%) 
were returned in time to be included in the analysis of the 
suburban parent responses. Approximately 3% of the suburban 
paro.nt surveys were returned at a later date. 

Treatment of the Evaluative Data 

Pre- and post- test Woodcock Reading Mastery Test results 
were collated for each student participating in this evaluation 
of Project Concern. The pre- and post-test forms of a twenty- 
five percent random sample of students were drawn and checked 
for accuracy of scoring as well as the accuracy with which 
transformed test scores were reported. In one instance a sys- 
tematic source of scoring error was detected for a particular 
test specialist. All tests administered by this person were 
identified and corrected. The other major source of error re- 
sulted in the computation of the total reading score. Rather 
than check the computation of each total reading score, it was 
decided to have this score recomputed by the computer system 
for all cases prior to the analysis of the Woodcock Reading 
Mastery Test results. 

The Woodcock Reading Mastery Test results as well as the 
responses to the student, suburban teacher, and suburban parent 
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surveys were transferred to keypunch coding sheets. This data 
was then keypunched and verified to insure its accuracy prior 
to computer analysis. The methods used to analyze this data 
as well as the results obtained will be discussed in the sub- 
sequent chapters of this report. 

It is important to note that Chapters II-V will focus on 
the presentation of the cognitive and affective results of 
this evaluation of the 1975-76 Hartford Project Concern Pro- 
gram. As requested by communities participating in Project 
Concern, no effort will be made to develop recommendation or 
to set future direction on the basis of the results presented. 
This responsibility rests with the communities cooperating in 
Pro] ect Concern . 
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CHAPTER II 

ASSESSMENT OF THE COGNITIVE IMPACT F PROJECT CONCERN 
AS MEASURED BY THE WOODCOCK READING MASTERY TEST 

This chapter addresses the impact of Project Concern on 
the reading achievement of program participants in light of 
the questions formulated by participating communities in the 
development of the evaluation design. 

Reading Growth of Project Concern Studcn-s 

The major question delineated in the design of the cogni- 
tive component of this evaluation was as follows: 

What Woodcock Reading Mastery Test growth 
have Project Concern students in the suburbs 
exhibited? 

The pre- (December, 1975) to Post-test (May, 1976) growth of 
Project Concern students participating in this evaluation at 
grades 2, U and 6 is summarized in Table 6. In reviewing 
Table 6 it is important to note that two types of scores are 
presented; mastery scores and grade equivalent scores. Mastery 
scores report achievement and achievement gain in equal interval 
units. One can compare quantitatively the master score gain 
of students across subtests or across grade levels. For ex- 
ample, students at grade U exhibited the same level of gain 
(5 mastery score units) on the word attack and passage compre- 
hension subtests. Also, students at grades U and 6 exhibited 
the sarce level of gain (5 mastery score units) in passage com- 
prehension. Since mastery scores are equal interval units, 
all statistical analyses of the Woodcock results were conducted 
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using mas-tery sccrres. 

In addition to mastery ^cor^^ rihe Woodcock Reading Mas- 
tery Test results are expres^^eii .n ^ado equivalLeiit scores ir 
parentheses. These grade equlV: Vcrnr* -^rres are presented s-r. 
they are found by some to be :*^^n:i?2aii-^ The problem with grac2 
equivalent scores is that they jr-e nrrnr expressed in equal in- 
terval units. They cannot be use(3 -antitatlvely compare 
gains on a particular subtest or^ m^k^ compardaons of gain 
across subtests. For example, crgc ^arETioc- ray thax students Et: 
grades 2 and 6 have exhibited th -mu -.level of gain (9 montirs) 
on the word attack subtest. The x ^^^.i^-z^z equivalence observed 
is an artifact of the grade equi^ izrore distribution and 
not a function of progress in the .-.il_ area being assessed. 
Also, one cannot say that fourth : students exhibited the 
same level of gain (6 months) on -:ae vrr^rd attack and word com- 
prehension subtests. Grade equi-7:al=rr^ scores can only be used 
to make qualitative comparisons c:f -retsst status versus post- 
test status on a particular subtesTt 3.or a particular group. 
One must be cautious to use grade ec :zi-?:t5lant sco^ires onl y in 
this context > Quantitative numericsl r=!:n)ari semis of gain must 
be made using mastery scores. 

Returning our focus to Table 6, The statistical signifi- 
cance of the pre- to post-test mastery score gain of Project 
Concern participants at each grade Xe-^-^eJ^ was evaluated using 
correlated t-tests. From Tabie 5 i-r evident that Concern 
students at each grade level exhibited sirartistically signifi- 
cant gains on each subtest of the Jodcock Reading Mastery 
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Test, \^ith the exceptiv-.n of le-te- identification at grades 
H and 6. Although littlf^ ga£n was exhibited in the area of 
l<e:tter identification at grades if and 6, tiuLs should not create 
al.arTn since this subtest is nnt sensitive -ro achievement at 
higher grade levels. 

The growth of Project Concern participants -^as also anal- 
yiried lusing analysis of VCTiance techniques to assess whether sys 
teaatic differences in growtb existed by sex or by the number of 
3^ars in the program • No differences were detected between the 
gnowth of male and female participants at gr^ades 2 , U or 6 . An- 
alyses of growth by number of years in the program detected sig- 
nfjficant differences in growth on only the letter identification 
suibtest at grades 2 and 4. Students at grades 2 and i| who had 
pHi^ticipated in Project Concern for a shorter period of time 
exliibited greater gains in letter identification than those who 
had participated in the program for a longer period of time, 

Reading^ Growth of Project Concern Students Compared to the 
Growth of Suburban Classroom Peers and the Hartf-ord Evaluation 
Sample 

Given the reading grox^th exhibited by Project Concern par- 
ticipants, it is appropriate to move to the two subsections 
of the major question posed by cxsimnuni tie s participating in 
the program: 

Does the ^oodcock Readxng Mastery Test 
growth of Project Concern students in the 
suburbs differ from the growth of their 
suburban clas sroom peea?s ? 

Does the Woodcock Reading Mastery Test 
growth of Project Concern students in the 
suburbs differ from those students who 
have remained in Hartrord? 
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To f ;^.cilitate these ccrriir^risons the pre- o post ^K::o(£:^IOck 
Re.ading Mastery Test rs;5ult ror students comp- ; ing thm w-db-- 
uman classroom peer arr ':a:rt:forc evaluation s-:- les a ^\-des 
2, 4 and 6 are suimnarizec in TaLlss 7 and 8 pre- rost- 

tes^ :nastery score gains in Tasile^ 7 and S were e valuate. : 
using correlared t- tests an fc— ii to be st^tis : 1 call- ^gxiifi- 
cant with t:lie exception of — e ji5:rter identif iostion siiitesr 
at: rfce upper grrade levels, ^^s nentioned earJ.ier, this? lajck of 
s^i^istical significance is expecred since t5ie xe^ter djde:!imif i- 
ca.i:ion subtest izs not sensitive to achievement st the uppe-r 
grade levels. 

In assessing the results presented in Tables 7 and 8 or 

in comparing these results to the growth of Project Concern 

participants in Table 6, twc cz^ucial jcints must be kept in 

mir.-.. First, for reasons d±3cussed earlier, all growth com- 

par:.-:^ons should be -aade usin^ mastery scores. Secondly, one 

mu^ keep in mind true different time lengths between pn»e- and 

post-testing for th-s various samples as follows: 

1. Project Concern parti-cipants , December-Msy , 
2 . Subur.ban classroom peers , Jan:.uary-May , 
3, Hartford students, Feixruary-Mny , 

'^^ .f^^**^^^^ facilitate the CCTnpsrison between the growth 
of Project Concern participann^ and (1) the [growth of suburban 
peers and (2) the growth ox Hartford stuci=nrrs, -rrre total 
growth for each group for all, gr^djss comfarxmed h.^s been sum- 
marized in Table 9. In adrii±icrr xo -pre-tiest , pcrst-test, £and 
gain results, an adjusted scnrre is repoirtecL- For esch 

studnnt partictpating in the evaluation a record was kepir of 
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the week during which the pire- and post-tests were administered, 
To compensate for the varying time lengths between pre- and 
post-testing, an adjusted g3d.n score was calculated by dividing 
pre- and post-test gain by tfae number of weeks between pre- and 
post-testing. Adjusted gain is an index of mastery score gain 
per week. Since adjusted gain is corrected for the varying 
tine lengths between pre- sac post-testing and is expressed in 
mastery score units, one can directly compare the magnitude of 
the adjusted gains of Project Concern participants to the ad- 
justed gains for the other groups being studied. 

In comparing the Woo.icoclc Reading Ilastery Test adjusted 
gains for, say, the Proje-ct Connern and suburban peer groups 
in Table 9, the question aris as as to whether the adjusted 
gains for the two groups are significantly similar or differ- 
ent. This question can be ar^swered using Hotelling's T^ tech- 
nique which assesses the degree of similarity between vectors 
of scores for two groups. Due to the unequal numbers of stu- 
dents across the various groups and grade levels being studied, 
it was decided to make the various groups equal by sampling 
from the data collected in this evaluation. This way each 
group and grade level would have an equal weighting in the 
analyses being conducted. 

For the comparison of the Project Concern and suburban 
classroom peer adjusted gain, random samples of seventy (70) 
students were dx-aytn at each grade level. For the comparison 
of the Project Concern and Hartford student adjusted gain, 

38 
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random samples of fifty-seven (57) students were drawn at each 

grade level. Sample means and standard deviations were checked 

to be sure that the various samples were representative of the 

populations from which they were drawn. 

Once representative samples of equal sizes were created, 
2 

Hotelling's T was used to assess the degree of similarity be- 
tween the adjusted gain of Project Concern participants and 
the adjusted gain of (1) suburban classroom peers, and (2) 
Hartford students. The results of these comparisons are sum- 
marized in Table 10. From Table 10, it is evident that based 
on adjusted gains there is a significant difference between 
the growth of the Project Concern participants and suburban 
classroom peers in favor of the suburban peers. This favor- 
able difference is due to the somewhat larger growth exhibited 
by suburban classroom peers on the word comprehension subtest. 
A significant difference also exists between the growth of 
Project Concern participants and Hartford students in favor 
of the Hartford students. This difference is due to the sub- 
stantially greater gain exhibited by Hartford students on the 
word attack subtest. 

One factor which could bias the results of these analyses 
of student reading growth against the Concern participants is 
the December holiday vacation. When comparing the Concern 
growth to suburban peer growth, the concept of adjusted gain 
assumes that the three weeks between the pre-testing of Con- 
cern and the pre-testing of suburbcin peers was spent on pro- 
viding instruction to Concern students. This assumption is 
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not correct since the December holiday vacation occupied a 
sizeable portion of this time. Also, one cannot discount the 
instructional wind-down and start-up periods preceding and fol- 
lowing such a vacation period. In conclusion, it could be 
argued that little or no instruction took place during these 
three weeks. Thus, this factor could be taken into consider- 
ation when comparing the growth of Concern participants to the 
other groups studied. 

The potential impact of the holiday vacation on the an- 
alysis of Concern student growth was examined in two ways. 
First, the Woodcock raw gain of Concern participants was com- 
pared to the raw gain of suburban peers. Such an analysis 
assumes no difference in pre-testing times between the Concern 
students and suburban peers. From Table 10, it is evident 
that there is no difference between the growth of Concern par- 
ticipants and suburban peers when raw gain is used as the cri- 
terion measure of performance. Secondly, the adjusted gain of 
Concern participants was modified to compensate for the holi- 
d?iy vacation by subtracting three weeks from the pre- post-test 
time period. This modified ^?oodcock gain was then compared to 
the adjusted gain of the Hartford student sample. As indi- 
cated in Table 10, this modification did not affect the com- 
parison of the Concern versus Hartford. student growth. Hartford 
students still exhibited significantly greater Woodcock growth 
due to their performance on the word attack subtest. 

Limitati ons and Cautions in Reviewing the Results Presented 

The comparison of the growth of Project Concern participants 
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to (1) suburban classroom peers, and (2) Hartford students usinj 
the adjusted gain concept is based on the assumption that test 
score gain is progressively uniform throughout the school year. 
Such comparisons can be biased depending on the extent to which 
student grovrth is not uniform throughout the school year. For 
example, we assume Concern participants will exhibit greater 
gain from December to May than Hartford students from February 
to May due to the difference in the pre- post-test time inter- 
vals. A comparison between Concern and Hartford students using 
adjusted gains would be biased to the extent that the average 
weekly student gain for the December-February time period is 
significantly different from the average weekly gain for the 
February-May time period. Although test publishers are pregentl 
investigating the uniformity of gain issue, no empirical data 
is available at present which provides insights into whether 
adjusted gain comparisons between Concern participants and 
(1) suburban classroom peers, and (2) Hartford students are 
in fact biased. 

The reader more sophisticated in techniques of statisti- 
cal analysis may question why the unequal interval between pre- 
and post-testing was not controlled in the comparison of the 
Woodcock Reading Mastery Test gain of the groups studied using 
multivariate analysis of covariance. This technique was not 
applied for two reasons. First, sufficient time was not avail- 
able during the analysis phase of this evaluation to pursue 
this direction. Secondly, in the application of multivariate 
analysis of covariance to this problem serious questions could 
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be raised concerning the outcomes due to the multimodal nature 
of the distribution of values for the pre- post-test time length 
variable. Despite this difficulty, it would be informative to 
apply the multivariate analysis of covariance technique to the 
data collected in this evaluation if appropriate resources were 
available in the future. 

The unequal time interval between pre- and post-testing 
for the groups studied in this evaluation is further compounded 
by the relatively short period of time between pre- and post- 
testing. Rather than attempting to control such factors 
statistically or make cases for the validity of the results 
obtained over such a short time period, it would be advantageous 
to extend the evaluation of Project Concern into the next school 
year. The May 1976 post-test could be used as a pre-test and 
compared to post-test results gathered in April 1977 for the 
students comprising the evaluation sample in this study. A 
comparison of results over this longer period of time based on 
equivalent pre- post-test time intervals would yield more val- 
id findings as to the impact of Project Concern on the Woodcock 
Reading Mastery Test performances of program participants. 

In conclusion, one must be cautious in interpreting the 
results presented in Table 10. The only differences which 
exist for the groups being compared are on those subtests of 
the Woodcock Reading Mastery Test marked with an 'X'. One can- 
not generalize bev ond this information to conclusions about the 
overall reading a bility or coj^nitive growth of the groups being 
compared . 
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CHAPTER III 

SUBURBAN TEACHER VIEWS OF THE 
PROJECT CONCERN PROGRAM 

This chapter focuses on reporting the suburban teacher 
views of the Project Concern program based on their responses 
to the Suburban Teacher Questionnaire presented in the Appendix. 
As mentioned in Chapter I, the Suburban Teacher Questionnaire 
was mailed during the last week of May 1976 to the teachers of- , 
Project Concern students participating in the evaluation. Of 
the 165 questionnaires mailed, about 119 (72%) were returned. 
The results of the questionnaires returned are summarized in the 
subsequent sections of this chapter. 

Background Information 

Some background information regarding the staff responding 
to the Suburban Teacher Questionnaire is presented in Table 11. 
The average second and fourth grade teacher participating in 
Project Concern has a class size of about 2^ students including 
2 Project Concern participants. Typical second grade teachers 
have tended to have Project Concern participants in their class- 
rooms for 5-6 years while fourth and sixth grade teachers have 
had Concern students in their classrooms for 3-4 years. The 
average sixth grade class is somewhat larger with 29 students, 
two of whom being Project Concern participants. It is impor- 
tant to note that the mean class sizes reported in Table 11 are 
inflated by about 3-4 students since some teachers involved in 
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TABLE 11 



BACKGROUND CHARACTERISTICS FOR STAFF RESPONDING 
TO THE SUBURBAN TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE 



Background 
Characirerislri c 


Cr> a r1 o 0 
o X a vi e Z 

rj — 0 o 


braae 4 
w - o / 


Grade 6 
N= 




Mean SD 


Mean SD 


Mean SD 


Class Size 


24.3 7.6 


23.8 3.3 


9 ft 7 1 U fi 


wo» or r . C . Students 
in the Class 


1.9 .9 


1.6 .7 


1.7 1,2 




Percent 


of Response 


by Grades 


No. of Years the 






- 


leacner has had P.C, 








Children in the Class- 








room 








a) 1-2 years 


23 


26 


39 


b) 3-4 years 


20 


32 


2»f 


c) 5-6 years 


23 


21 


29 


d) 7-8 years 


20 


8 


5 — 


e) 8+ years 


10 


13 


2 


f) No response 


3 
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team or cluster arrangements reported rrhe size of the total 
team or cluster with which they were working. 

Suburba n Teacher Ratings of Concern Pupil Progress 

In responding to the teacher survey, suburban staff were 
asked to rate the progress of each Project Concern student in 
their classroom in the areas of reading, language arts, mathe- 
matics, and social adjustment. These ratings were based on their 
view of the child's own progress rather than in comparison to 
other students in their classroom. These ratings are summarized 
in Table 12. In Table 12, it is important to note that the per- 
centages for various groups being rated do not add up to 100%. 
This is due to the fact that some teachers responded that they 
could not rate students' progress in some of the areas addressed. 

Chi-square analyses of the ratings in each area indicated 
no significant differences across grade levels in the distribu- 
tion of teacher ratings. Similar analyses of ratings by grade 
level across the areas being addressed indicated no difference 
in the distribution of teacher ratings across the academic areas 
of reading, language arts, and mathematics. The distribution of 
teacher ratings in the area of social adjustment differed sig- 
nificantly from the distribution of teacher ratings in the 
academic areas at grades 2 and 6. This difference is due to 
the greater tendency of these teachers to select the extreme 
ratings of superior or poor for student progress in the area 
of social adjustment. 
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TABLE 12 



SUMMARY BY GRADE LEVEL OF SUBURBAN TEACHER 
RATINGS OF THE PROGRESP OF PROJECT CONCERN PARTICIPANTS 



Student Progress 
Rating 

Reading 

- Superior 

- Average 

- Poor 

Language Arts 

- Superior 

- Average 

- Poor 

Mathematics 

- Superior 

- Average 

- Poor 

Social Adjustment 

- Superior 

- Average 

- Poor 



Percent Response 
Grade 2 Grade ^■ Grade 6 



13 
• 72 
8 



5 

77 
10 



12 
67 



33 
48 
20 



17 
63 
16 



14 
59 
20 



11 
63 
19 



30 
50 
20 



11 
65 
9 



10 
63 
16 

10 
67 
11 

35 
52 
11 
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Suburban Teacher Views of the Influence of Project Concern 
Children on Suburban Children 

Teacher responses to the survey items focusing on the in- 
fluence of Concern participants on suburban classroom peers are 
summarized below. 

Do you feel Project Concern children have 
an influence upon the suburban children in 
your class? 

Grade 2 Grade U Grade 6 

Wo 37% 29% 39% 

Yes 63% 71% 57% 

Chi square analysis of these responses indicated- no sig- 
nificant differences in the pattern of tear5u-r responses across 
grade levels. Teachers r-esp-)nding affirmatively to ±iie item 
being discussed were aske^d t:D explain how f.oncern participants 
influenced suburban clas-irooTn peers. The c^nments of teachers 
were predominantly positive or mixed at each of the grade levels 
studied. On the positive side, one second grade teacher de- 
scribed the influence of Project Concern students in the fol- 
lowing manner: V 

The two boys who have been in my classes have 
been helpful. It has helped our children to 
understand how to get along with other chil- 
dren that all children can teach each 
other, to understand each other better, and 
to get along harmoniously in this world- 
Project Concern children have had a def- 
initely positive influence. 

A- fourth grade teacher felt the positive in:rluence of Project 

Concern increased when there was more than one Concern child in 

the classroom. 

Project Concern children bring a scope of ex- 
periences widely divergent from the suburban 
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children in my cla^TS , , . intellectually, 
emotionally, and socially. .This is most 
true when there are numbers of Project 
Concern children together. Having only 
one Project Concern child in a class, the 
influence he/she generates tends to dimin- 
ish, because that child tends to act and 
perform as her peers act or perform. 

Another teacher described the mixed effects of Project Concern 
pupils as follows: 

Some P,C. children have made matiy close 
friends among local children. Some hsve 
greatly impressed (s:ub urban) pupils ^rith 
their academic anc/or atiiletic skins. 
Others have been smmewhai:' negative 
their influenc^L, s-ametimes resentful, to- 
ward classmateiT. Some have introda:ied 
language and beh£j/ior patterns that were 
unacceptable* 

One sixth grade teacher crOiSHieTited that this iE±xed influence is 
characteristic of children in general regardless of their back- 
ground. 

Like white children, influence is sometimes 
good and sometimes bad. From my experience, 
it has been both , 

The overall view of teachers regarding the influence of Project 

Concern participants on suburban classroom peers is summarized 

best by the following response: 

in seven years I have seen P,C, children ex- 
hibit a very positive and beneficial attitude 
which was a good infiueuce on suburban stru- 
dents, and I have sesn j-nst the opposite. In 
gsneral I would say -the influence has been 
75% good to about 25^6 bad. 

Suburban Teacher Views Ref^arding the Continuation of Project 
Concern 

Teacher responses to the survey item focusing on the con- 
tinuation of Project Concern are summarized below: 
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Do you favor the conirinuation of the 
Pro j ect Concern Program? 

Grade 2 Grade 4 Grade 6 

Yes 67 66 7o 

No 3 5 11 

Uncertain 30 29 17 

From the results presented it is evid^t that the majority 
of teachers favor the continuation of Project Concern. In addi 
tion to stating irheir position on the continuation of Project 
Concern, teachers were asked to explain why they adopted their 
particular stance. There tended to be considerable consistency 
among teacher responses across the grade levels studied. As 
indicated by the following statements teachers favoring the con 
tinuation of Project Concern did so on the iasis of the per- 
ceived cultural, social, and academic efforrts of the program. 

I believe suburban - usually not minority - 
students need exposure to minority peers in 
order to understand differences as well as 
similarities. The social interaction is 
most important and after-school, extra- 
curricular opportunities are es sential . 
Busing should of course be completely vol- 
untary. 

1. I believe in equaX education for all 
and though there are :flaw3 in this pro- 
gram, it is t"he best "^-ay to insure equal- 
ity ai: the moment. 

2. Broadens perspectives of both (our stu- 
dents) and CcTicern students. 

It provides a place and opportunity for 
inter-cultural learning that otherwise 
might not happen. 

By having young children associate with 
children from various backgrounds and homes 
I feel the prejudices formed or developed 
because of preconceived ideas adults have 
and impart to their children can be done 
away with. This is true for families from 
the city and the suburbs. 
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Both groups benefit for they sre btxth ex- 
posed to another *way of liiving. * Ii: prro- 
vides an opportunity for developing 
'color blindness.' 

The children definitely benefit, in that 
they receive special help in all needed 
academic areas, plus they are given more 
individualized instruction and attention* 

I feel it is a good learning experience for 
both, the Project Concern children and the 
children from our community. 

This year has been an exceptionally satis- 
fying year with 2 children who have profited 
greatly from our educational system. This 
is the first year in four that such satis- 
faction has been evident. 

Teachers who were uncertain as to whether Project Concern 

should continue had some reservation about the academic impact 

of the program and also foresaw the potential of some negative 

social side effects • The following teacher statements, ar^e re^?-^ 

resentative of these points of view. 

I do not believe that the students invnjlved 
in a Project Concern program achieve amy 
significant academic growth that could ncrt 
be achieved in schools of their respecrtiv=^: 
areas . 

For some students it seems to be washing 
well, for others it appears to be a fail- 
ure ♦ They have not progressed x^ell aca- 
demically. I feel that some wish they weirre 
back in Hartford, 

(I am . . .) not sure if the value of having 
a minority child who is far below average 
in^ academic areas as an example to white 
children of black people is a good one* 

I think it is needed by society but I am 
beginning to think it is hard on the stu- 
dents involved — I am beginning to think 
it may disorient them, they don't know 
whether they fit here or there. 
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It seems removing children from their neigh- 
borhood environments V placing (them) into 
another setting and then removing them from 
this and returning them to their home en- 
vironment could be confusing to the total 
development of the children. 

Allows a number of children increased oppor- 
tunities ^and possibly greater attention than 
their neighborhood achool can provide - but 
then too, it takes them out of the general 
atmosphere of their community - which for a 
few children may be hard - because they 
almost live in 2 worlds. 

Teachers not favoring the continuation of Project Concern 
felt the program was not effective either academically, so- 
cially, or as a means, of racial integration. The following 
teacher quotes illustrate these points. 

I am not certain if xh.Ls is .the best for 
the children. They see what they don't have 
and possibly riesent it. We cannot change 
the environment they have to go back to 
every day after school. I believe everyone 
deserves the best, but I 'm wondering if they 
would do just as well academically in their 
neighborhood school , 

I do feel the children gain academically, 
but not much progress has been made socially. 
A great amount of money is spent on a few. 

I believe very strongly in the principle be- 
hind Project Concern. However, the particu- 
lar kids in this class do not seem to want 
to integrate and have seemed to make an ef- 
fort to antagonize many kids. I do not feel 
I have been able to help them academically 
or socially as much as I would have liked to 
do because they did not want to be helped. 

This is the only way at present Hartford and 
the ^suburban towns can achieve some degree 
of integration in the schools. It is a poor 
way. A better way would be to build moderate 
and low cost housing in all suburban towns. 

Before concluding thi s discussion, it is interesting to 

look at the crossbreak below comparing teacher perceptions on 
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the program continuation oriented item with the prior item 
focusing on the influence of Concern students on suburban class 
room peers. 

Do you favor the 
Continuation of 
Project Concern? 

Yes No Uncertain 

Do you feel Project 

Concern children have Yes 46% 3% 15% 

an influence upon the 

suburban children in No 21% 3% 10% 

your class? 

It is particularly interesting to note the large percent (21%) 
of teachers who felt Concern students did not influence subur- 
ban children, but would still want the program to continue. 

Suburba n Teacher Views of Areas Where- the Project Concern Pro- 
gram Can be Improved 

Suburban teachers were asked the open-ended question of 
how they felt the Project Concern program could be improved. 
Suggestions for improvement tended to cluster into four areas: 
(1) transportation, (2) parent-teacher contact, (3) selection 
of Concern participants, and (U) guidance. Representative sug- 
gestions from suburban teachers for improvements in each of 
these areas are delineated below* 

1. Transportation 

There is a lack of reliable transportation 
for after school events, parent conferences, 
etc- This excludes the Project Concern 
students from valuable activities. 

I would like to' see transportation given to 
those children who want to participate in 
after school activities. By giving them 
the opportunity to get involved in activities 
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after school hours, I feel they will just 
feel that much more a part of the school 
coTnmunity • 

Bus transportation should be timed so 
that Project Concern children are dismissed 
at the same time as the rest, of the class. 
The eat'lidr dismissal means that unneces- 
§^fy 'attention' is called to these chil- 
dren ^ and they often miss important parts 
of the curriculum. 

Parent-Teacher Contact 

Children's parents should be more involved. 
They have not been able to come for confer- 
ences and children have missed some evening 
school events , 

Release time for teachers to make home visits 
to Hartford shou7d be provided. 

Work on more effective parent/school communi- 
cation techniques. Hartford parents do not 
feel any commitment to our community and vice 
versa. How about a parent exchange program? 

Would like to have more contact with parents - 
make it possible to see them at home or in a 
group meeting in Hartford. 

Selection of Concern Participants 

I feel the screening and selection of those 
students participating in the program should 
be more rigid, so only those students who 
can and will benefit, only those willing to 
work, are given the opportunity to do so. 

Screen students better so students with 
learning disabilities and/or unusual behav- 
ior or social problems aren ^ t sent- 

Children involved in the Project Concern 
Program should be placed into suburban class- 
rooms only when school begins in September 
. , . (mentioned by two teachers). 

I would not choose children totally by ran- 
dom selection; rather I would try to choose 
children with qualities that would help them 
to benefit from and enjoy the system, rather 
than 'fighting^ it. 
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It is unfortunate that we had only one 
Project Concern student this year. If 
we're to take part in the program we should 
have at least a few more participants. This 
would eliminate the isolated feeling of 
coming in alone and being the only parti- 
cipant, 

4. Guidance 

. » . perhaps more guidance from a black 
'guidance' person . . . (mentioned by two 
teachers ) • 

. . . better testing and closer academic 
programming for the individual child^ 
(mentioned by two teachers) 

Communication with Project Concern and the 
schools seems to be a problam. 

There should be closer contact with the 
people of Project Concern. In general, 
communication only occurs during a crisis. 
Possibly a representative at each school 
who sits in on faculty meetings, etc., and 
gets real feedback about specific children 
and will follow through with contacting par- 
ents, etc. Teach teachers how we should 
deal with prejudice and hostility toward 
kids and teachers - both black and white. 

A final item on the Suburban Teacher Questionnaire asked 

for any additional comments or general reactions which the 

teacher had toward the Project Concern Program. Most comments 

provided on this itam tended to be repetitive or supportive of 

comments made by the teachers earlier in the survey. For this 

reason such comments will not be reported. 

A Caution ary Note on the Use of the Results Pre -ented 

In conclusion, it should be kept in mind that the results 
of the Suburban Teacher Questionnaire presented describe the 
attitudes and opinions of these teachers at the time of the 
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survey based on responses to specific formulations of ques- 
tions. Such responses are a result of the teachers' individual 
understanding of the questions and their direct or vicarious ex- 
periences with the issues involved. From one questionnaire, one 
cannot assume how the same teachers would react to the same 
set of question- at a later point in time. Nor can one assume 
that they would react similarly to a questionnaire addressed to 
the same issues, but worded slightly differently. In short, 
then, the results presented must be tempered with a considera- 
tion of the point in time of the survey, the wording of the 
questions used, and the knowledge and experience of the sub- 
urban classroom teachers surveyed. 
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CHAPTER IV 

STUDENT VIEWS AS THEY RELATE TO 
TK2 PROJECT CONCERN PROGRAM 

This chapter focuses on reporting the views of Project 
Concern, suburban, and Hartford students as they relate to the 
Project Concern Prograni. As mentioned in Chapter I, Concern, 
suburban, and Hartford students comprising the evaluation sam- 
ples at grades 2, 4 and 6 were administered the pupil surveys 
presented in the appendix on an interview basis by Hartford Test 
Specialists in May 1976. The student responses to these surveys 
are summarized in the subsequent sections of this chapter. 

It is important to note that in constructing the pupil sur- 
vey forms. Concern students, suburban classroom peers, and 
Hartford students were asked some common questions regarding 
their attitude toward various dimensions of school life. In 
addition, each group was asked some unique questions in refer- 
ence to Project Concern. These unique questions will be sum- 
marized first, followed by the items common to the three groups 
surveyed. 

Views of Project Concern Students 

The student survey responses for those items unique to 
Project Concern students are summarized by grade level in Table 
13. In reviewing Table 13, it is important to note that the 
percentages for the various grade levels do not add to one hun- 
dred. There are various reasons for this. The major reasons 
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were that some students could not respond to some questions 
while others provided responses quite different from those de- 
lineated on the interview form. For example, a student with 
no brothers or sisters could not comment on whether it would 
be good for his siblings to attend school in the suburbs. Also, 
for the same item some students responded, "It*s up to my par- 
ents." Responses of this sort could not be coded on the in- 
terview form. Chi-square statistics were calculated to assess 
any differences in student responses across grade levels. In 
situations where responses differed significantly across grade 
levels, plus and/or minus signs have been provided. A plus 
{+) indicates that the percent of students choosing a particu- 
lar response is higher than would be expected on the basis 
of the item responses of students acx^oss grade levels. A 
minus (-) indicates that the percent of students choosing a 
particular response is lower than would be expected on the 
basis of the item responses of students across grade levels. 

By way of introduction, the results presented in Table 13 
indicate that approximately B5% of the Concern participants 
sampled had brothers or sisters in school. At grede 2, the 
siblings of Concern participants were quite evenly distribu- 
ted between attendance at schools in the suburbs and Hartford. 
At grade U there was a significantly higher percent of sib^ 
lings attending Hartford schools and at grade 6 attendance 
of siblings concentrated more in the direction of subux^ban 
schools. It is interesting to note the percent of students 
where siblings attend both Hartford and suburban schools.'" 

(30 



ax 

In terms of siblings' reactions to Concern participants 
attendance of school in the suburbs , most participants per-* 
ceived their brothers or sisters as either liking the idea or 
not caring. The percent of students perceiving their siblings 
as not caring increased with grade level. It is important to 
note that the highest percent of students perceiving their sib- 
lings as not liking the idea of their attending school in the 
suburbs was at grade if, the same grade level where there was the 
highest concentration of siblings attending Hartford schools. 

Most Concern participants perceived their friends in Hart- 
ford as either liking or not caring about their attending sub- 
urban schools. The percent of students who felt their friends 
in Hartford did not like their attending school in the suburbs 
increased with grade level, but not significantly. 

Most Concern participants wanted to continue to attend 
school in the suburbs and felt their parents supported this 
desire. As grade level increased, the percent of students 
expressing this view also increased. 

Suburban Peers Views of Concern Participants 

The student survey responses for those items unique to 
suburban peers are summarized by grade level in Table 14. From 
Table 14, it is evident that about 90% of the suburban peers 
knew that there were Hartford children in their class* The 
majority of suburban peers felt they were friendly toward the 
Hartford children and the Hartford children were friendly 
toward them at least most of the time. This positive view of 
the relationship between suburban peers and Concern participants 
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held by suburban students increased slightly, but not signifi- 
cantly, by grade level. Sixth grade suburban students perceived 
their relationship with Concern participants to be slightly more 
friendly than second grade suburban students. 

Hartford Studen t Views of the Project C^Ticern Program 

The student survey responses for the items unique to Hart- 
ford students are summarized by grade level in Table 14. This 
item focused on whether the Hartford students would want to go 
to school in one of the towns outside of Hartford, if this 
option was available. From Table 14, it is evident that about 
53% of the students felt they would like to attend schools in 
the suburbs while about 31% would not. The remaining students 
were undecided. The percent of students wishing to attend 
suburban schools was significantly higher for sixth graders. 
These results are particularly interesting since the parents 
of each of these students said they would allow their child to 
participate in Project Concern if this option was available. 

Views of Concern, Suburban, and Hartford Students Toward 
School Life 

The student survey responses for those items common to 
Concern, suburban, and Hartford students will be discussed in 
this section. For the most part these items focus on students' 
general perceptions of school life along various dimensions. 
The first common item focused on how students liked going to 
their school. From the responses to this item as summarized 
in Table 15, it is evident that the majority of the students 
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TABLE 15 



SUMIWRy OF STUDENT SURVEY RESPONSES TO THE FOLLOWING 
ITEM FOR CONCERN, HARTFORD, AITO SUBURBAJT STUDEN:^ 

Item: Hw do you like going to (name) school? 

% Responses by Group & Grade 

Responses 



Always 

Most of the Time 
Sometime 
Hardly Ever 

Chi Square 
Df 





Concern 




Hartford 


Subijrban 


2 


It 


5 


2 


4 


6 


2 u 6 


45 


Fi 




46 


41 


36 


37+ 23 16- 


26 


23 


35 


28 


31 


37 


39+ 54 58 


21 


23 


22 


19 


24 


25 


19 18 21 


6 


3 


1 


6 


2 


0 


4*3 




3.21 






2.05 




25.91* 




H 






4 




4 



% Response by Grade Group 



Response 




Grade 


2 




Grade 


4 




Grade 


6 




C 


H 


S 


C 


H 


S 


C 


H 


S 


Always 


45 


46 


37 


51+ 41 


23- 


40+ 36 


16' 


Most of the Time 


26 


28 


39 


23- 


- 31 


54+ 


35 


37 


58 


Soicetime 


21 


19 


19 


23 


24 


18 


22 


25 


21 


Hardly Ever 


6 


6 


4 


3 


2 


4 


1 


0 


3 


Chi Square 




5.69 






29.40-^ 






25.35* 




Df 




4 






4 






4 





*A significant difference exists among the responses of students across 
grade levels at the ,05 level. 

significant difference exists among the responses of students across 
groups at the .05 level. 
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in the three groups surveyed at grades 2, and 6 liked going 
to their school at least ":nost of the time^" Significant dif- 
fei-»ences in responses across grade levels were not detected 
for Concern and Hartford students. But for suburban students, 
second graders liked going to their school more than sixth grade 
students. Also, when comparing responses to this item by group 
it is evident that Concern students at grades 4 and 6 perceived 
their school experience in a significantly more positive light 
than their suburban classroom peers or their Hartford counter- 
parts at the same grade levels. 

Two other common items responded to by the three groups 
studied focused on the difficulty and quality of the students^ 
classwork* The results of these two items are summarizscd in 
Tables 16 and 17, It is important to observe in Table 16 that 
the majority of Hartford students view themselves as working 
harder than the other students in their class, while the major- 
ity of suburban students perceive themselves as working at 
about the same level as other students in their class. An in- 
teresting significant trend emerges in this area for Concern 
pupils. At grade 2 the majority of Concern pupils perceive 
themselves as working harder than others in their class, but 
this focus decreases by grade level to the point that the major- 
ity of Concern participants at grade 6 see themselves as working 
at about the same level as other students in their class. Look- 
ing at this trend from another perspective, grade 2 Concern 
students view themselves as workirg harder than their suburban 
peers j but by grade 6 both groups perceive themselves as working 
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TABLE 16 " 

SUMMAR? OF STUEENT SURVEY RESPONSES TO THE TOIiOWDIG IlEM 
FOR CONCERT^ HARTFORD, AND SUBURBAN STUDENTS 

Item: Conipared to other students in your class, how hard do you work 
at school? 



Response 



Much Harder 
A Little Harder 
About the Same 
A Little Less 

Chi Square 
Df 



Response 



Much Harder 
A Little Harder 
About the Same 
A Little Less 

Chi Square 
Df 



% Response by Group & Grade 



Concern 








Suburban 


2 i| 


6 


2 


4 6 


2 


^ 6 


33+ 11 


6- 


22 


26 31 


9 


*f 5 


25 25 


27 


4-2 


31 24^ 


27 


32 23 


29 


60 


20 


314^ if2 


53 


59 63 


7 18 


5 


15 


7 1 


9 


5 6 


25.28" 






6 in 




Q 1 li 












U 




% Resp 


onse 


by Grade S 


Group 




Grade 


2 




Grade ^ 




Grade 6 


C H 


S 


C 


H S 


C 


H S 


33+ 22 


9- 


11 


26+ U- 


6 


31+ 5- 


25 il2 


27 


25 


31 32 


27 


2U 23 


29 20 


53+ 




3^ 59 


60 


U2- 63 


7 15 


9 


18 


7 5 


5 


1 6 


36. 96*^!^ 






30.38*^' 




U5.15*^^ 












4 



*A significant difference exists among the responses of students across 
grade levels at the .05 level. 

5^^*A significant difference exists among the responses of students across 
groups at the ,05 level. 
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TABLE 17 

SUlOlARy OF STUDEJJT SURVEY RESPONSES TO THE FOLLOWING ITEM 
FOR CONCERT, HARTFORD, AirD SUBURBA17 STUDENTS 



Item: Compared to other students in your class ^ how £ood is your 
schoolwork? 



% Response by Group S Grade 



Response 




Concern 




Hartford 




2 


If 


6 


2 


If 


6 


Much Better 


32+ 21 


8- 


39 


29 


i|3 


A Little Better 


27 


25 


27 


38 


24 


30 


Aiout Same 


33 


37 


53 


10 


38+ 


22 


Not Quite 




in 


9 


11 


7 




Chi Square 




15.55'"' 






10.83* 




Df 










If 





Sui) urban 
2 n 6 



17+ 10 

28 28 

1^3 55 

9 6 

17. 7H* 
4 



31 
53 
9 



Response 



Much Better 
A Little Better 
About Same 
Not Quite 



% Response by Grade & Group 





Grade 


2 




Grade 






Grade 


6 


c 


H 


S 


C 


H 


S 


C 


H 


S 


32 


39+ 


17- 


21 


29+ 


10- 


8 


tl3+ 


i|- 


27 


38 


28 


25 


2t| 


28 


27 


30 


31 


33 


lo- 


If 3+ 


37 


38 




53 


22- 


53 


4 


ll 


9 


l^i- 


7 


6 


9 




9 



Chi Square 
Df 



28.40*ft 
If 



16.115** 



82.15** 
it 



*A significant difference exists among the responses of students across 
grade levels at the .05 level. 

**A significant difference exists among the responses of students across 
groups at the .05 level. 
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at the same level. 

Turning to students' perceptions of the quality of their 
classvrork, the results presented in Table 17 indicate that the 
majority of Hartford st.udents perceived their classwork as 
better than the work of their classroom peers^-. Concern and 
suburban students exhibited an interesting significant trend 

that the dominant response for second grade students was 
that their work was better than the work of their classroom 
peers. But by the sixth grade this focus decreased to the 
point that the majority of sixth grade Concern and suburban 
students viewed their work as being of the same quality as 
their classroom peers. 

Another area assessed by two common items on the pupil 
survey was students* perceptions of the amount of cooperation 
which took place in the classroom. One item focused on stu- 
dents' view of the degree of cooperation, while the other item 
focused on the indi vidual student's involvement in the process. 
Responses to these items are summarized in Tables 18 and 19. 
From Tables 18 and 19, it is evident that the majority of 
students in the three groups assessed at grades 2, U and 6 
perceived children in their class as helping each other with 
their classwork at least somt; of the time^ Also, most students 
felt their classmates help them with their schoolwork at least 
some of the time. An interesting significant finding at 
grades ^- and was that Concern pupils perceived themselves 
as receiving more help from their classmates than suburban or 
Hartford students. 

68 
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TABLE 18 

SUMMARY OF STUDENT SURVEY RESPONSES TO THE FOLLOWING ITEM 
FOR CONCERN, HARTFORD, AND SUBURBAN STUDENTS 

Item: How often do the children in your class help each other with their 
classwork? 



% Response by Group 6 Grade 



Response 



Most of the Time 
Sometime 
Hardly Ever 
Never 



Chi Squar3 
Df 





Concern 




Hartford 




Suburban 


2 




6 


2 


4 


6 


2 


4 6 


45 


41 


45 


34 


38 


45 


34 


37 26- 


39 


42 


38 


38 


34 


33 


37 


43 45 


10 


10 


13 


14 


17 


16 


22 


17- 25 


3 


3 


1 


13 


9 


6 


5 


1 2 




.46 






1.94 






10. 37'^' 




4 






4 






4 



% Response by Grade 6 Group 



Response 



Most of the Time 
Sometime 
Hardly Ever 
Never 



Chi Square 
Df 





Grade 


2 




Grade 


4 




Grade 6 


c 


H 


S 


C 


H 


s 


C 


H S 


45 


34 


34 


41 


38 


37 


45 


45 26- 


39 


38 


37 


42 


34 


43 


38 


33 45 


10 


14 


22 


10 


17 


17 


13 


16 25 


3 


13 


5 


3 


9 


1 


1 


6 2 




7.28 






3.91 






16. 34'^"^ 




4 






4 






4 



*A significant difference exists among the responses of students across 
grade levels at the .05 level. 

**A significant difference exists among the responses of students across 
groups at the ,05 level. 
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TABLE 19 

SUMMARY OF STUDENT SURVEY RESPONSES TO THE FOLLOWING ITEM 
FOR CONCERN, HARTFORD, AND SUBURBAN STUDENTS 



Item: 



How often do the children in your class help you with your class- 
work? 



% Response by Group 6 Grade 



Response 



Most of the Time 
Sometime 
Hardly Ever 
Never 



Chi Square 
Df 





Concern 




Hartford 






2 




6 


2 


4 - 




2 


4 6 


29 


31 


35 


25 


12 


18 


19 


14 16 


29 


34 


36 


35 


47 


42 


43 


53 44 


36 


30 


24 


8 


10 


25 


24 


27 33 


3 


4 


4 


30 


29 


13 


12 


4 4 




2.17 






4.24 






6.23 




1 






4 






4 



% Re- 



Response 




Grade 


2 




C 


H 


S 


Most of the Time 


29 


25 


19 


Sometime 


29 


35 


43 


Hardly Ever 


36 


8 


24 


Never 


3 


30 


12 


Chi Square 




5.39 




Df 




4 





-tpcnse by Grade 8 Group 

Grade 4 Grade 6 



c 


H 


S 


C 


H 


S 


31+ 


12 


14 


35+ 


18 


16 


34- 


47 


53 


36 


42 


44 


30 


10 


27 


24 


25 


33 


4 


29 


4 


4 


13 


4 



15.13*5^* 12.3i^5^A 



*A significant difference exists among the responses of students across 
grade levels at the .05 level. 

significant difference .exists among the responses of students across 
groups at the ,05 level. 
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The final two i,e„s on the student survey focused 

- assessing how friendly student relationships „ere in the 
Classroom. The responses to these ite„s are su«,.ari.ed i. 
Tables 20 and 21 tv.^ r« • 

21. Tha .ajorxty of students surveyed felt chil- 

^^en in their ol,s. „ere friendly to the™ as „ell as to each 
.-er „ost Of the ti.e. So.e interesting significant trends 
-er.ed for these ite.s across the .roups studied. Por e.- 
a^Ple. at .rades . . , and e Hartford^ students perceived the re- 
lat.onships a.ong students in their classroo. to he less 

friendly than Concern or suhurban students Also r 

laucuut,. A±so, Concern stu- 
dents at grades 2, » and 6 perceived th= • , 

perceived their classmates as beins 

.ore friendly to the. than did their suburban peers. 

in reviewing the rasults in this chapter it is important to 
careful in interpreting the ter. ..„artford Students." These 
are the students ccprisin. the Hartford evaluation sample 
-a.-n.-for this study only. They are students similar to those 
participating in Project Concern in that they „eet the eli.ibil- 
ity criteria for potential participation in Project Concern (see 

^^^-^^^^^^=^ii22ii2-an.£^^ 
g^nt responses provided in ^K,-,. , 

eral popula tion of st„d.„<.. - ^T-mliin th. iTTT^ 

E t . ^n-'lne the Hartford P ublic Schoo l, 

"SO. it is important to note the precautions regarding the 
use of survey results stated at the conclusion of Chapter III. 

In summary, the student survey result^, „„.4. 

ey results must be tempered with 

a consideration of the point in time- of 

time of the survey, the wording 
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TABLE 20 

SUMMARY OF STUDENT SURVEY RESPONSES TO THE R)LLaaNG ITEM 
FOR CONCERN, HARTFORD, AND SUBURBAN STUDENTS 

: How often are the children in your class friendly to each other? 

% Response by Group £ Grade 



Response 






Concern 




Hartford 


Suburban 






2 




6 


2 


4 


6 


2 4 6 


Always 




32 


ZD 


29 


29 


16 


17 


20+ 12 14 


Most of the 


Time 


38 


o± 


49 


23 


36 


40 


51 58 65 


Sometime 




12 


18 


14 


35 


34 


35 


23 25 16- 


Hardly Ever 




12 


±U 


6 


11 


12 


7 


5 4 3 


Chi Square 






5.78 






8.89 




. 12.99* 


Df 






6 






6 




6 










% Response by Grade S 


Group 


Response 






Grade 


2 




Grade 4 


Grade 6 






C 


H 


S 


C 


H 


S 


CHS 


Always 




32 


29 


20 


20 


16 


12 


29+ - 17 14 


Most of the 


Time 


38 


23- 


51+ 


51 


36- 


58 


49 40- 65+ 


Sometime 




12- 


• 35+ 


23 


18 


34+ 


25 


14 35+ 16 


Haidly Ever 




12 


11 


5- 


10 


12+ 


4 


6 7 3 


Chi Square 






29.20** 




15.85** 




29.49** 


Df 






6 






6 




6 



*A significant difference exists among the responses of students across 
grade levels at the .05 level. 

**A significant difference exists among the responses of students across 
groups at the .05 level. 
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TABLE 21 

SUMMARY OF STUDENT SURVEY RESPONSES TO THE FOLLOWING ITEM 
FOR CONCERN, HARTFORD, AND SUBURBAN STUDENTS 

Item: How often are the children in your class friendly to you? 

% Response by Group 6 Grade 



Response 






Concern 




Hartford 




Suburban 






2 




6 


2 


1+ 


6 


2 




6 


Always 




43 


oo 


50 


35 


36 


37 


28+ 15- 


20 


Most of the 


Time 


25 


oc 


36 


27 


33 


1+2 


51 


62 


65 


Sometime 




25 


21+ 


12 


29 


22 


16 


1 / 


19 


11- 


Hardly Ever 




3 




1 


8 


7 


1+ 


3 


1+ 


2 


Chi Square 






7.77 






7.36 






18.69* 




Df 






























% Response 


by Grade £ 


Group 






Response 






Grade 


2 




Grade 


1+ 




Grade 6 








C 


H 


S 


C 


H 


S 


C 


H 


S 


Always 




43 


35 


28 


38+ 


36+ 


15- 


50+ 


37 


20- 


Most of the 


Time 


25- 


27- 


51+ 


32- 


33- 


62+ 


36- 


1+2 


65+ 


Sometime 




25 


29+ 


17 


2^ 


22 


19 


12 


16 


11 


Hardly Ever 




3 


8 


3 




7 


1+ 


1 


1+ 


2 


Chi Square 






2i+.25^i 






32.92'' 






31.01+A* 




Df 












1* 











*A significant difference exists among the responses of students across 
grade levels at the ,05 level. 

^'^A significant difference exists among the responses of students across 
groups at the ,05 level. 
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of the questions used, and the knowledge and experiences of 
the students surv'syed. 
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CHAPTER V 



SUBURBAN PARENT VIEWS OF THE 



PROJECT CONCERN PROGRAM 



This chapter centers upon reporting the views of suburban 
parents as tiiey relate to Project Concern. As mentioned in 
Chapter I, parents of children at grades 2, 4 and 6 comprising 
the suburban peer evaluation sample were mailed the Parent 
Questionnaire presented in the Appendix during the last week 
of May 1976. Of the 619 Parent Questionnaires mailed, about 
182 (30%) were returned in time to be analyzed. The suburban 
parent views toward Project Concern presented in these returned 
questionnaires are summarized in the subsequent sections of this 
chapter. It is important to note that 97^5 of" the parents re- 
turning a questionnaire knew that their tovrn was participating 
in Project Concern, while 91% cf the parents knew that there 
were Concern students in their child's classroom. 

Suburban Parent Perceptions of P r oject Concern 

Responses to the survey item focusing on suburban pai-ents» 
general perception of Project Concern are summarized below: 
What do you think of Project Concern? 



I have no opinion about the program 

I like the program 

I have mixed feelings about 



30% 



9% 



the program 
I don't like the program 



18% 



43% 
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From the results presented it is evident that more parents 
liked the progr-ani than disliked the program with the dominant 
response falling in the mixed feelings category. Parents who 
liked the Concern program commented that it created a situati 
where inner-city and suburban students could exchange cultural 
ideas, communicate, form relationships , and come to better un- 
derstand people of different backgrounds. One parent described 
the situation as follows: 

For our children it is a learning experience 
into ways children from the city live, their 
values, life styles, peer relationships. I 
hope for the city children, they benefit in 
somewhat the same way - perhaps breaking down 
the myths of differences between childrer.. 

Another reason suburban parents liked Project Concern was be- 
cause they felt it provided Hartford children with better edu- 
cational opportunities than could be had in the inner city. 

Conments of suburban parents who did not like the Concern 
program clustered in several areas. Some parents disliked 
Project Concern because it was perceived as harmful to suburban 
students in two ways. First, the program meant larger classes 
and less teacher time for suburban children. Secondly, the dis- 
cipline problems created by Concern participants as well as the 
language used and stories conveyed by these studencs were per- 
ceived as potentially emotionally harmful to suburban students. 
Also, some parents not liking the Project felt it created an 
unnatural "synthetic environment" described by one parent as 
f ollov/s : 

A synthetic environment is created which 
benefits no one I The bused child is given 
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a glimpse of suburbia after a long bus 
ride^and undoubtedly feels animosity. 
Judging by my children's reactions and 
that of their friends, if bet^'er educa- 
tion is desired for core city youth, 
funnel the funds used in busing to im- 
prove their school system. 

Oth«r parents commented that they did not like the Concern 
program because it violated the neighbor school concept and 
presented the segregation of socio-economic classes. 

Parents with mixed feelings about the Project Concern pro- 
gram provided a wide range of comments which are summarized as 
follov;s: 



1. Busing meant the Project Concern child 
had to live in two worlds with two sets 
of friends. This- could be difficult 
for the child to manage. 

2. The buses were a problem. They were not 
on time nor did schedules provide the 
flexibility for Hartford students to 
participate in after-school activities. 

3. Some Project Concern students created 
discipline problems while aome others 
formed cliques. Both situations were 
viewed as Hartford students' expression 
of dissatisfaction with their suburban 
school experience . 

Some parents were wary of the street 
language used by Concern students as well 
as the stories they convey <sd of exper- 
iences in Hartford, 

5. Some. parents viewed busing as only a token 
effort at providing r, qual educational op- 
portunity for Hartford students. Hhy not 
upgrade city schools to give more inner- 
city children a^better education at home 
and attack the integration or segregation 
problems through other measures? 

6. Some parents questioned whether it was 
educationally sound to add more students 
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to suburban classrooms during a time 
when local school budgets were being 
cut . 

7. Some parents had mixed feelings regarding 
the program due to the selection criteria 
being used. Some felt the better Hart- 
ford children were being sent to the sub- 
urbs while others viewed the program as a 
vehicle for sending Hartford's problem 
students to the suburbs . 

8, Finally, some parents had mixed feelings 
toward Project Concern depending on where 
the real financial burden for the pro- 
gram's operation rested. 

Suburban Parent Views of the Personal Relationships Between 
Suburban and Project Concern Children 

Three items on the parent survey focus on the personal re- 
lationships between suburban students and Project Concern par- 
ticipants. The parent responses to one of these items are 
summarized below. 

How often does your child mention the 
^ Hartford Project Concern children at 

his school? 

Often 11% 
Sometime 68% 
NjBver 21% 

From these results, it is evident that the majority of suburban 
students made reference to the Concern pupils at least sometime ^ 
while a sizable portion (21%) Tiiake no reference to Hartford stu- 
dents during conversations with their parents. When asked about 
-^5^^ types of comments their children made in reference to Concern 
participants 5 coniments varied. Some parents (18%) made positive 
comments citing the friendly relations their child had with the 
Concern children. Other parents (26%) provided negative 
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comments indicating their child did not get along with the 
Concern children due to the discipline problems they created. 
Many parents (56%) provided positive and negative or neutral 
comments and clarified their statements by indicating that such 
comments were not unique to Hartford children since on occasion 
their child made similar references to their- relations with 
their suburban- peers . 

One parent described the situation this way: 

Most often I don't realize the home comment 
is singling out a Project Concern child 
because it is the same comment I might hear 
about a (town) child. 

Another item on the Parent Questionnaire focused on whether 
parents perceived their child as having a close friendship with 
the Concern children. The parent responses to this item are 
summarized below. 

Is your child close friends with any Hartford 
Project Concern children? 

Yes 2if% 
No ■ 5 9% 

I don't know 17% 

These results indicate that the majority of the suburban parents 
perceived their children as not having a close friendship with 
Hartford Project Concern children. This perception is inter- 
esting in light of the fact tha-c almost 70% of the suburban 
students commented that they were friendly toward the Hartford 
students in their class at least most of the time (see Table 
14, p. 52). 

The final item addressing the relationship between suburban 
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peers and Concern participants asked parents whether any Hart- 
ford Project Concern students visited their home • The parent 
responses to this item are summarized below: 

Have any of the Hartford Project Concern 
students visited your home? 

No 80% 
Yes 20% ' 

The results presented indicate that for the most part Concern 
students do not visit the homes of their suburban peers. In 
situations where Concern students did visit suburban homes, the 
reasoYiS for the visit v/ere the same as for visits among sub- 
urban students (i.e., to play, listen to records, birthday 
party, etc.) with one exception. In some instances Concern 
students would "stay over" or visit with a suburban peer since 
transportation was not readily available for the child to re- 
turn to Hartford following an after school activity. 

Suburban Parent Views Regarding: the Continuation of Project 
Concern 

^The views of suburban parents regarding the cotitinuation of 

the Project Concern -Program are sunUiUirized below; 

Nould you like to see the Hartford Pr-oject 
Concern Program continue to operate in 
your town? 

I have no opinion 8% 
Yes 45% 
Ho 21% 
I am uncertain ;::6% 

The results presented indica^te that the domirant position of 

suburban parents was that Project Concern should continue. It 
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IS interesting to compare the responses of parents to this 
item to parents perceptions of the Project Concern Program (pp 
65-68). For the most part, the following trends emerged; 

1. Parents who had no opinion about the pro- 
gram had xio opinion about its continuation. 

2. Parents who liked the program favored its 
continuation . 

3. Parents who disliked the program advocated 
its discontinuation . 

^. Most parents with mixed feelings about the 
program were uncertain about its continua- 
tion. 

5. Some parents with mixed feelings :;ere op- 
timistic about the program^s effects to 
the extent that they favored the continu- 
ation of Project Concern, while others 
were pessimistic toward the effects of the 
program to the extent that they fevered 
its discontinuation . 

In analyzing suburban parent comments regarding the con- 
tinuation of Project Concern, it was clear that parents who 
favored continuation cited the same reasons as those who liked 
the program. The same tr-end held between those parents favor- 
ing discontinuation and those not liking the program as well 
as between those parent? who were uncertain about the continu- 
ation of Project Concern and those parents with mixed feelings 
about the program. Due to these close similarities, a discus- 
sion of parent comments regarding the continuation of Project 
Concern would be redundant. The reader interested in ther o 
comments can refer to the earlier section of this chapter 
focusing on ''Suburban Parent Perception of Project Concern" 
(pp . 65-68) . 
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Limita tions of the Reported Perceptions of Suburban Parents 
Toward Project Concern 

In reviewing the reported perceptions of suburban parents 
toward Project Concern, it is important to note the precau- 
tions regarding the use of survey results stated at the conclu- 
sion of Chapter III. In summary, the parent survey results must 
be tempered with a consideration of the point in time of the 
survey, the wording of the questions used, and the knowledge 
and experience of the parents surveyed. Furthermore, the 30% 
return rata for the Parent Questionnaire sheds some question 
on the generalizability of the results obtained. Given this 
return rate, one cannot be certain as to whether the results 
presented are representative of (1) the suburban parent pop- 
ulation surveyed, or (2) that portion of ths suburban parent 
population which due to some strong convictions wished to make 
its position known. 
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CHAPTER VX 
SUMMARY 

A summary of the cognitive and affective results of the 
1975-76 Hartford Project Concern Program Evaluation is pre- 
c?nted in this chapter. The purpose of this summary is to 
collate for the reader some of the major findings of this eval- 
uation. It is important to note that perceptions of the Project 
Concern program should not be formed on the basis of this sum- 
mary alone. All findings must be interpreted in light of the 
evaluation design utilized, a more complete discussion of the 
reijults ijpesented, and the limitations placed on the findings 
obtained. Such information is presented in Chapters I-V of 
this report. 

Cognitive Impact of Pi?oject Concerv, 

- Project Concern students at grades 2, if 
and 6, exhibited significant reading 
growth as measured by the Woodcock Read- 
ing Mastery Test. 

- Suburban classroom peered at grades 2, ^^ 
and 6, exhibited significant reading 
growth as measured by the Woodcock Read- 
ing Mastery Test. 

- Hartford students at grades 2, ^ and 6, 
exhibited significant reading growth as 
measured by the Woodcock Reading Mastery 
Test. 

- Project^ Concern student growth as meas- 
ured by the Woodcock Reading Mastery 
Test did not vary significantly by sex 

or by the number of years the students T" 
participated in the program. 
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Suburban classroom peers exhibited greater 
growth on the Woodcock Reading Mastery Test 
than Project Concern students due to their 
growth on the Word Comprehension Subtest. 

wtudents comprising the Hartford comparison 
group exhibited greater growth on the Wood- 
cock Reading Mastery Test than Project 
Concern students due to their growth on 
the Word Attack Subtest. 

When adjusted for the December holiday 
vacation there is no difference between 
the Woodcock Reading Mastery Test growth 
of Project Concern students and suburban 
classroom peers. 



Suburban Teacher V iews of the Project Concern Prog , rm 

- For the most part, the majority of suburban 
teachers at grades 2, i| and 6 perceived 
Concern participants as exhibiting average 
progress in the areas of reading, language 
arts, mathematics, and social adjustment. 

- Most suburban teachers felt Concern par- 
ticipants did have an influence upon the 
suburban students in their classrooms. 
While some . felt this influence was posi- 
tive, others viewed this influence as 
having negative or rdxed fiffects. 

- Few suburban teachers felt that the Project 
Concern Program should be discontinued. 

- Suburban teachers felt the Project Concern 
Program should be improved in the areas of 
(1) transportation, (2) parent-teacher con- 
tact^ (3) participant selection, and (4) 
student guidance . 



Student Views as they Relate to the Project Concern Program 



The majority of Project Concern students 
at grades 2, 4 and 6 did not feel that their 
siblings or Hartford peers disliked the idea 
that they were attending school in the suburbs. 

Most Project Concern participants wanted to 
continue in the program and felt this desire 
was supported by their -arents. 



The majority of Project Concern students 
felt it would be a good idea for their 
siblings to attend school in the suburbs. 

The majority of students in the suburbs 
felt that Project Concern students were 
friendly toward them and that they were 
friendly toward the Concern students. 

When questioned as to whether they would 
like to attend school in the suburbs, the 
majority of students comprising the Hart- 
ford evaluation sample responded "yes " or 
that they were uncertain . About one- third 
of these students responded they would not 
want to attend school outside of Hartford. 

Although the majority of Project Concern, 
suburban, and Har^tford students perceived 
their school experience in a positive light. 
Concern students at grades 4 and 6 liked go- 
ing to their suburban school more than their 
suburban classroom peers or their Hartford 
counterparts. 

Most Hartford students comprising the eval- 
uation sample perceived themselves as work- 
ing harder than the other students in their 
class while most suburban students perceived 
themselves as working at about the same 
level. The majority oi: the Concern students 
at grade 2 perceive themselves as working 
harder than other students in their class, 
but this view decreased with grade level 
such that most grade 6 Concern students per- 
ceived themselves as working at the same 
level as others in their class. 

The majority of Hartford students perceived 
their work to be of a better quality than 
others in their classroom. Although the 
same view held' for Concern and suburban stu- 
dents at grade 2, by grade" 6 most students 
in both these groups perceived their work 
to be of the same quality as their jlassroom 
peers» 

Most Concern, suburban ^ and Hartford stu- 
dents felt they helped other children with 
their classwork and other children helped 
them. Concern pupils at grades H' and 6 per- 
ceived th ems e Ives as receiving moro help 
from their classmates than either suburban 
or Hartford students . 
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The majority of Concern, suburban, and 
Hartford students felt the children in 
their class were friendly to them as well 
as to each other. Concern students ^?.t 
grades 2, U and 6 perceived their class- 
mates as being more friendly than exther 
sui^urban or Hartford students. 



Suburban Parent Vie'^s of Project Concern 



- The dominant view of suburban parents was 
that they had mixed feelings about the 
Project Concern Program. 

- The majority of the suburban parents re- 
sponded that their children (1) sometime 
mentioned the Concern students at their 
school in home conversations, (2) were 
not close friends with the Concern par- 
ticipants, and (3) did not have the Con- 
cevn pupils visit with them at their home. 

- The dominant feeling of suburban parents 
was that the Project Concern Program 
should continue- 
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APPENDIX 



OF 

SURVEY INSTRUMENTS 
USED IN THE 
EVALUATION OF PROJECT CONCERN* 



'Please note that survey items marked with an asterisk( 
are those adapted from the Hahan (1968) evaluation of 
Project Concern, 
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HARTFORD PROJECT CONCERN EVALUATION 
Concern Pupil Interview Form 



^^^^.^ School 

'^^^<^^ev^ ' Grade Sex 



!• Sow do you like going to (name) school? Do you like it 
( ) Always 

( ) Most of the time 

( ) Some of the time, or 

( ) Hardly ever 

2. Do you have any brothers or sieters? 

( ) Yes Do they go to school? Where? 

( ) Yes ( ) Hartford 

( ) No If ^lo, proceed to ( ) Suburbs Whers? 

question U. ( ) Don't know 

( ) No If noy proceed to question 5, 

3. How do your brothers or sisters feel about you going to (name) 
school? Do you feel they 

( ) Like it 

( ) Don't like it, or 

( ) Don't care where you go to school 

4. Do you think it would be good for your brothers or sisters to 
go to school in (suburb)? 

( ) Yes Whi^? 
( ) No 

( ) Don't know 



6. Bow do your friends in Hartford feel about you going to school 
^n (aub^' )? Do you feel they 

( ) Like it 

( ) Don't like ^it, or 

( ) Don^t care where you go to school 
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Concern Pupil Interview Form 



Do you want to continue going to eohool in (auburb) next year? 

( ) Yes Why? 
( ) No 

( ) Don't know 



Bow do your parents feel about you going to school in (suburb)? 
Do you feel they 

( ) Want you to continue going.to school in (suburb) 
( ) Wish you were going to school in Hartford, or 
( ) Don't care where 3?ou go to school 

8. Compared to other students in your clarsj how hard do you work 
at school? 

( ) Much harder than most students 
( ) A little harder than most students 
( ) *.bout the same as most students 
( ) A little less than most students 

5. Compared to^^other students in your class^ how good is your 
schoolwork? 

( ) Much better than most students 
' ) A little better than most students 
( ) About the ^ame as most students 
( ) Not quite as good as most students 

10^ How often do the children in your class help each other with 
their classwork? 

( ) Most of the time 

( ) Sometime 

( ) Hardly ever 

( ) Never 

12. How often are the children in your class friendly to each other? 

( ) Always 

( ) Most of the time 

( ) Sometime 

( ) Hardly ever 



Concern Pupil Interview Form A-3 



12. Eow o;^ en do the children in youv class help you with yo^X" 
clase fovk? 

( ) Most of the time 

( ) Sonietime 

( ) Hardly ever 

( ) Never 



13. Sow often are the children in your class friendly to you? 
( ) Always 

{ ) Most of the time 

( ) Sometime 

( ) Hardly ever 

14. What do you like best about going to (name) school? 



IS. P^hat do you like least about going to (name) school? 
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HArTf^JIP f IlOtJECT CONCERN EVALUATION 
SuPurb^n Pe^r Iiite)?view Form 



A-4 



Name 



Teacher 



1. 



School 
Grade 



Sex 



Row do you Hk^ ^{?ing to (nam) eohool? Do you like it 



( ) Always 

( ) Most of \>^e 

( ) Some of tJ^^ \>^e > 

( ) Hardly ev^^ 



2. 



Corn-pared to o'^hf^y ^i^ud^nia in your olaas^ how hard do you work 
at school? 

( ) Much hai^d^b Vt^^n mOs^t ^tu^ents 
( ) A little ti^f^^^ th^n mC>Qt students 
( ) About the as most s-tudents 

( ) A little X^^^ 1:han mos^t: £>tudents 



3. Compared to oi^\^:t^ ^tud^nta in your olasa^ how good is your 
schoolwoik? 

( ) Much be-tt^^^ tli^n m^st students 

( ) A little t>^i;t^^ than mo^t students 

( ) About the ^^^ti^ most students 

( ) Not quitie ^^od 3$ xao^t students 



4. How often do crMld^en in your ctaes help each other with 

their clasBWoi^kf 

( ) Most of ti^^ 

{ ) Sometime 

( ) Hardly ev^^ 

( ) Never 



5. Row often av^ ijpe ci}^^id)?en in your alaoe friendly to each other? 

( ) Always 

( } Most of th^ tit')^ 

( ) Sometiine 

( ) Hardly 



6. Bow often do i^he cMtif^n in your qIqqb help you with your 
olasework? 

< ) Most of th^ ^-^i^^ 

( ) Sometime 

{ ) Hardly e\e'i> 

( ) Never 
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Sul^urbati Peer Interview Form 



; Hot^ often are the children in your olas8 friendly to you? 
( ) Always 

( ) Most of th^ time 
( ) Sometiine 
( ) Hardly cr 



8. Are there children from Hartford in your ala^B? 
C ) Yes 

{ J If no or don^t know^ proceed to item li, 

( ) Don't know 



9, Bow often are you friendly with the Hartford children in your 
C ) Always 

( ) Most Of the time 
( ) Sometime 
( ) Hardly ever 



lO. Bow often are the Hartford children in your class friendlu to 
you? J 

( ) Always 

( ) Most of the cime 

( ) sometime 

( ) Hardly ever 



11^ J^/hat do you like best about going to (name) school? 



i2. What do you like least about going to (name) school? 
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HARTFORD PROJECT CONCERN EVALUATION 



A- 6 



Hartford Student: Interview Form 



^^"^^ - School 



Teacher_____ Grade Se: 



i. How do you like going to (name) school? Do you like it 

( ) Always 

( ) Most of the time 

C ) Some of the time, or 

( ) Hardly ever 



Compaved to other students in your class^ how hard do you ' 
at school? 

( ) Much harder than most students 
( ) A little herder than most students 
( ) About the same as most students 
{ ) A little :!,.e"ss than most students 



3. Compared to othe'z' students in your alasSj how good is 
sahoolwork? 

( ) Much better than most stud<>nts 
( ) A little better than most students 
( ) About the same as most students 
( ) Not quite as good as most students 



4. now often do the children in your class help each other with 
tnevr olasawork? 

( ) \^ost of the time 

( ) Sorr.etime 

( ) Hardly ever 

() Never 



5- How often are the children in your class friendly to each other? 
( ) Always 

( ) Most of the time 

( ) Sometime 

( ) Hardly ever 

6. How often do the children in your class help you with your 
das ork? 

( ) Most of the time 

( ) Sometime 

( ) Hardly ever 

( ) Never 



EKLC 
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7* How often are the children in your ctaes friendly to you? 
( ) Always 

( ) Most of the time 
( ) SoTnetime 
( ) Hardly ever 

fl. If you had the chance^ would you want to ao to school in one of 
the tovma outside of Hartford? 

( ) Yes rrnn? ' 

( ) No 

( ) Don't know 



9^ What do you like best about going to (name) school? 



10. What do you like least about going to (name) school? 



EKLC 
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Capitd Region Ecbcation Council 



SCO Cottage Grove Roed. Bidq 2 
Eloomfield. Comectirut 06002 



Area Code 203 243^8923 



May 27, 19 76 



To: 



Teachers in Sub 



urban Havtford School Districts 



From : 



Edward F. Iwani 
Pro j ect Con cern 



cki 

Program Evaluation 



Consultant 



Re : 



Project Concern 
Suburban Teache 



Evaluation 
r Questionnaire 



During this school year, the Capitol Region Ed\.cation 
Council is conducting an evaluation of the Hartford Project 
Concern Program. This evaluation is being conducted in cooper- 
ation with the Connecticut State Department of Education and the 
Superintendents of suburban school districts participating in 
Project Concern. Such an evaluation effort would not be com- 
plete without input from teachers closely involved in this 
program. As a teacher with Project Concern students in your 
classroom, you are being asked to complete the brief ques- 
tionnaire attached . 

In completing this questionnaire, some items can be answer- 
ed by simply checking (>/) the appropriate reasponse, while other 
items ask for" your comments. Please be as frank and honest as 
possible. The view^. of teachers are quite valuable in evaluat- 
ing Project Concern* The feedback obtained from teachers will 
be summarized for all suburban communities and presented in the 
final evaluation report. At no time will individual responses 
be icfientified by teacher or community name. Please complete this 
questionnaire and mail it in the envelope provided to the Capitol 
Region Education Council by June 10, 1976. 

Thank you sincerely for your cooperation. If for any reason 
additional questionnaires are needed, your pr'incipal has been 
provided with s Tie extra copies. A report on the evaluation of 
the 1975-76 Hartford Project Concern Program containing a summary 
of teacher views will be available in September, 1976. 
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HARTFORD PROJECT CONCIiRN EVALUATION 
Suburban Teacher Q-a£«tionnaire 

Teacher Name^ Town 



School C.radeCs) you are 

• — iic'i^ teachine 



*1. At present, how TT.any Harr-ord Project Concern students do 
you have in your class? 

^* ^I;!^^^-'^^! 1°^^^ number of students in your class, includ- 
ing Project Concern students? 

*3. For how many years have you had Hartford Project Concern 
students in your classroom? 

( ) 1-2 years ( ) 5-5 years 

( ) 3-iJ years ( ) 7-8 years 

( ) more than 3 years 

*U. Do you feel Project Concern chi '..dr^^n have an influence upon 
the suburban children in your c'^Ha? 

( ) Ho 

( ) Yes If yes, explain how. 
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Hartford Project Concern Evaluation 
Suburban Teacher Questionnaire 



5. In the ^rid below, please rate the progress of each Project 
. Concern student in your classroom in the areas specified. 
This rating should be based on your viev7 of the child's own 
progress rather than in comparison to other students in your 
classroom. Please note that 

-*S' - indicates Superior progress 
' A' - indicates Average progress 
*P' - indicates P^oor progress 

For example, if student ^^1 exhibits average progress in read- 
ing, a check (>/) would be placed in column A under the read- 
ing heading. Progress of this student in other areas would 
be re^5>rded by checking the appropriate column beneath each 
of the'' other areas of language arts, math, and social adjust- 
ment. 



Project Concern 
Students' Name 


I Reading 


Language 
Arts 


Math 




Social 
Adjustment 


S 1 A 


P 


S 


A 


P 


S 


A 


P 




S 


A 


P 


1. 




























2. 




























3. 




























u. 




























5. 




























6. 




























7. 




























8. 




























9 . 




























10. 
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Hai»tford Project Concern Kvaluation 
Suburban Teacher Questionnaire 



In the space below, please provide any specific or general 
comnients you would like to make regarding your ratings of 
the progress of Pro ject Concern students in your class. 
Use the back of this page if additional space is needed. 
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Hartford Project Concern Evaluation 
Suburban Teacher Questionnaire 



6. Ho you favor the continuation of the Project Concern Pro- 
grair? 

( ) Yes 
( ) No 

( ) Uncertain 
Please explain the reason for your response below: 



1. How do you feel the Project Concern Program could be improved? 



8. 



Please provide any additional comments or general 
you may have toward the Project Concern Froejram, 



reaction 



crec 

Captol Region Education Couixii 

800 Cottage Grove Road. Bl'dg 2 
Bloomlteld. Connecttcut 06002 

May 27, 1976 

To: Parents in Suburban Hartford School Districts 

From: Edward F. Iwanicki 

Project Concern Program Evaluation Consultant 

Re: Project Concern Evaluation 
Parent Questionnaire 
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Area Code 203 243-8923 



During this school year, the Capitol Region Education 
Couticil is conducting an evaluation of the Hartford Project 
Concern Program in cooperation with the Connecticut State 
Department of Education and superintendents in participating 
suburban school districts. Project Concern is a program 
where children from Hartford attend school in your community. 
An important piece of information in this evaluation is how 
parents view the Hartford Project Concern Program. For this 
reason, you are being asked to complete the brief question- 
naire attached. 

In completing this questionnaire, please be as frank 
and honest as possible. You do not have to put your name on 
this questionnaire* The information obtained from parents 
will be summarized for the suburban communities participating 
in Project Concern in total and presented in the final evalu- 
ation report. At no time will the views of parents be iden- 
tified for a specific school or community. Please complete 
this questionnaire and mail it in the stamped self-addressed 
envelope provided to the Capitol Region Education Council by 
June 17, 1976. 

Thank you sincerely for your time and cooperation. A re- 
port on the evaluation of the 1975-75 Hartford Project Concern 
Program containing a summary of parent views will be available 
in September, 1976. 
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PROJECT CONCERN EVALUATION 
Parent Questionnaire 



In what town What school does your 

do you live? . child attend? 



Directions; For each of the questions below, please check {^/) th< 
one response which best represents your knowledge and opinions 
about Project Concern. For those questions where you are asked 
to explain why you chose a particular response, please provide 
as much information as possible. Parent comments in these areas 
Will be very helpful in making decisions about Project Concern. 



1. 



Before receiving this questionnaire, did you kiiow that y 
town has been participating in Project Concern? 
( ) Yes 
( ) No 

*2, What do you think of Project Concern? 

( ) I have no opinion about the program 

( ) I like the program 

( ) I have mixed feelings about the program 

( ) I don't like the program 

In the space below, please explain why you feel this way. 



our 



3. Does your child have any Hartford Project Concern students 
in his/her class? 

{ ) Yes 
( ) No 

( ) I don't know 
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Project Concern Evaluation 
Parent Questionnaire 
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How often does your child mention the Hartford Project Concern 
children at his school? 

( ) Often 
( ) Sometime 
( ) Never 

If you child mentions the Project Concern children, what 
types of comments does he/she make about them? 



Have any of the Hartford Project Concern students visited 
your home? 

( ) No 
( ) Yes 

If they have visited, please comment on the purpose(s) of 
their visit(s) below. 



6. Is your child close friends with any Hartford Project Concern 
children? 



( ) Yes 
( ) No 

( ) I don»t know 102 
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7. Would you like to se6 the Hartford Project Concern Program 
continue to operate in your town? 

( ) I have no ooinion 
( ) Yes 
( ) No 

( ) I an uncertain 
In the space below, please explain why you feel this way. 



EKLC 



Thank you very much for coinpletin^ this questionnaire. If 
you have any other viex^s about Project Concern, please feel 
free to mention them below. 
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